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THE METHOD OF INTROSPECTION 


T is a rather curious fact that after several decades of modern 
-L  deseriptive and explanatory psychologies, based in large measure 
upon the method of introspection, this method should still be the 
subject of controversy. The exponents of the method give to it inter- 
pretations both diverse and seemingly incompatible, whereas the hos- 
tile critic occasionally issues a blanket challenge against the method 
and all its works. That almost all the important results of psychol- 
ogy should be based upon a method which is unclear in its nature 
and aim is an intolerable state of affairs. The criticism of intro- 
spection is of long standing, but it seems to have accomplished little. 
Indiseriminate attack is likely to find itself opposed by an equally 
undiseriminating loyalty. What is needed, apparently, is neither 
vindication nor condemnation, but interpretation. 

The contention of the critic that introspection distorts its subject- 
matter undeniably possesses a certain plausibility. When the psy- 
chologist tells us about focus and margin, and about the kinesthetic 
sensations, images and similar material with which he populates the 
outlying areas, it is reasonably evident that his results are far more 
than a record of what actually transpired in consciousness. The 
person who finds such an account illuminating shows by that very 
fact that he did not experience these things at all. If he had, the 
account would lack the charm of novelty. One is tempted to say 
that the psychologist tells him, not what he actually experienced, but 
what he ought to have experienced and what he would have expe- 
rienced if he had possessed the right degree of psychological interest 
and training. It is the psychologist, not the layman, who in a case 
of fright is capable of experiencing sensations in the scalp, chest, and 
abdomen. The psychological account of the emotion, however val- 
uable it may be, is not in any intelligible sense a reproduction of the 
original experience. 

Perhaps it is unnecessary to enlarge on this point. It would 
seem to be reasonably clear that there is a vast difference between an 
experience as it occurs and the description which is given of it by 
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the psychologist. Just in so far as a description identifies and names 
what was actually in a person’s consciousness when he had the expe- 
rience, it is not psychological at all, but simply a common-sense ac- 
count. The person unfamiliar with analysis has no name for his 
experience except that of ‘‘fright’’; and the vagueness to which the 
psychologist objects is in one sense precisely the merit of the term. 
What he experienced was just fright, not fright in the abstract, but 
‘‘this fright,’’ which can not be further identified, as a whole or in 
its details, with anything else, without transforming it into some- 
thing different from itself. 

It may be noted, further, that the situation is not essentially dif- 
ferent if the fright is experienced by a psychologist who, owing to 
the habits induced by long training, is aware, at the time that the 
fright is experienced, of the sensations in the scalp and the other 
parts of the body. An enumeration by him of these various sensa- 
tions is no more psychological than the report of the layman, who 
ean testify to nothing but fright. There is no particular virtue, psy- 
chological or otherwise, in experiencing bodily sensations. Psychol- 
ogy begins when we take the experience, whatever its nature, and 
proceed to do something with it. In the case of the layman’s fright, 
the various sensations which are revealed as a result of our analysis 
are genuine discoveries, not because they may be regarded as pre- 
existent facts, but because they give us a clue to the bodily processes 
upon which the fright was dependent. But there is no theoretical rea- 
son why the psychologist should not undertake to analyze the expe- 
rience which he had when he made this analysis, or his own peculiar 
experience of fright. These experiences likewise have their condi- 
‘tioning bodily processes, their obscure associative imagery, their feel- 
‘ing of familiarity; in brief, they have that context and setting, on 
‘the basis of which we make the distinction of focus and margin. If 
‘the demand for analysis is legitimate in the one ease, it is equally 
legitimate in the other. That is, psychology begins properly at the 
point where we connect what is in consciousness with facts of which 
we were not conscious at the time. 

According to this view, then, an experience is clear or obscure, has 
a focus and margin only with reference to the uses to which it may 
be put. That this is frequently overlooked in the discussion of intro- 
spection is probably due in part to the unfortunate etymological con- 
notations of the term. An experience in which we subsequently dis- 
cover the presence of ‘‘kinesthetic sensations’’ is unclear in the 
sense that its possible function or value as a clue to certain further 
facts was not experienced at the time. The analysis of ‘‘mental 
states’’ as such is as impossible as it is unmeaning. To say that the 
kinesthetic sensations which are present in the later experience were 
“‘marginally’’ present in the earlier experience is either to lapse 
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into mythology or to say that the substitution of the one for the 
other is precisely the aim of our procedure and is made in the fur- 
therance of a certain end. 

As this last statement indicates, the fundamental difficulty with 
introspectionism, according to its critics, is that it rests upon a false 
conception of experience. It pieces out the experienced with the 
unexperienced ; it explains the known in terms of the unknown. In 
discriminating between focus and margin it postulates the presence 
of a psychical something which in some way escapes discovery until 
the introspecting psychologist arrives upon the scene; and it appar- 
ently disregards the fact that the experience in which the distinction 
5 of focus and margin is made is merely an experience with a more 
y complex object, an object with its own unanalyzed margin, which 
: does not come to light until it in turn is converted into an object by 
a subsequent experience. It ascribes to experience a distinction 
which is not an experiential fact at the moment when it is supposed 
to come into being, but is brought to light in subsequent reflection. 
To construe experience as existing, at the moment of its occurrence, 
in the form of focus and margin, the margin being the hunting- 
ground of numberless elusive entities, is to read back into it all sorts 
of facts which never existed until they were created by the psycholo- 
gist in the course of his investigations. 

It must be admitted, however, that this contention does not en- 
tirely dispose of the introspectionist, even if he maintains that his 
, proper business is the analysis and description of ‘‘consciousness as 
cf such.’’ While it is doubtless true that to bring anything from the 
‘‘margin’’ into the ‘‘focus’’ involves some sort of change, the impli- 
cation that we substitute something else in the place of the first 
experience is too anarchistic to be entirely plausible. It appears to 
Pt ignore the testimony of the numerous experiences in which we recog- 
nize and identify experiential elements as having been obscurely 
present at an earlier time. The discovery of these ‘‘elements”’ is, as 
a matter of fact, very different from a mere succession of experiences, 
and until this circumstance is satisfactorily accounted for, the attacks 
upon introspection, while possibly admitting of no complete refuta- 
tion, will necessarily fail to produce conviction. 

; It is evident, then, that in our theory of introspection there is 
‘ danger of passing from one extreme view to another. Introspection 
i is not a process of reconstituting an experience, in the sense of creat- 
ing a duplicate or replica of the original event, but neither is it 
reducible to a bare succession of different experiences. The intro- 
spective analysis claims for its results an identity with the earlier 
unanalyzed experience, and this claim is of fundamental importance. 
To reject all identity is quite as erroneous as to insist that analysis 
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brings to light constituent elements, which were indeed present, but 
which were somehow overlooked. To formulate a consistent theory 
of introspection it is necessary to give to this identity due recogni- 
tion and interpretation. 

This identity, it may be noted, is not to be reduced to a mere 
succession, but neither, on the other hand, can it be construed in 
terms of identical elements or constituents. A succession gives us 
no identity, but neither does a ‘‘reconstruction’’ which aims to re- 
produce the original experience. Such a reconstruction, if success- 
ful, would obviously defeat its own purpose. If it were possible to 
reproduce the original experience in its entirety, we should be pre- 
cisely where we were before, and the questions in which analysis has 
its origin would remain unanswered. The analysis changes the expe- 
rience, and the change is not, as is sometimes supposed, an inevitable 
and deplorable incident of the process, but is its purpose or aim. 
To minimize or apologize for the change is not to justify introspec- 
tion, but to exemplify unconscious humor. The proper test for a 
sound introspection is not the degree of change which it introduces, - 
but the kind. That is, the question concerning introspection must 
be settled with reference to the end which introspection is to realize. 
If we assume that introspection has to do with a special subject- 
matter, 7. e., with a ‘‘consciousness’’ or with ‘‘mental states,’’ we are 
bound to find in the end that introspection is merely another of the 
numerous delusions which are permitted for a season to trouble the 
minds of men. Of such a subject-matter it can not be denied that 
its esse is percipi, and to analyze it is—to borrow one of James’s 
illustrations—like turning up the gas in order to see the darkness. 

The fact that an advocate of introspection declares his disbelief 
in the existence of mental states is unfortunately no guarantee that 
he will not postulate them when he undertakes to explain what intro- 
spection is to accomplish. If, however, we consistently avoid the 
pitfall of mental states, we seem obliged to infer that introspection 
is a certain type of inquiry, not into the constitution or structure of 
non-existent entities, but into the causes or conditions of those occur- 
rences which we call our experiences. From this standpoint the 
kinesthetic sensations which the psychologist discovers are signifi- 
cant, not as the discovery of antecedent psychical facts, but as indi- 
cations of the bodily conditions upon which the earlier experience 
was dependent. These kinesthetic sensations, together with such 
facts as indirect vision and whatever else may belong to the ‘‘mar- 
gin,’’ are not obscure psychical existences—whatever that may mean 
—but are a name for the peculiar qualitative character of the expe- 
rience whereby we are enabled to get possession of the objective 
factors or agencies in terms of which the experience is described. 
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What a given experience is like, apart from this reference to condi- 
tions, is not only beyond description, but is a matter of no possible 
scientific importance or interest. 

The supposition that one experience may differ from another in 
‘*intrinsic’’ clearness, as one star differs from another in glory, re- 
sults from the assumption that there is an absolute standard of what 
is clear and distinct—an assumption which in the last analysis leads 
back to the doctrine of mental states. But clearness and obscureness 
can be construed only with reference to some specific purpose or end. 
Apart from such a reference the characterization has no meaning. 
To say that the purpose is to know the experience ‘‘as it is’’ merely 
evades the issue. If this means to say that our purpose is to dis- 
cover certain existent, but unexperienced psychical existences or 
qualities of psychical existences, it is more seemly to abstain from 
argument. A dead theory is entitled to a certain measure of respect, 
even if it does not know that it is dead. If, however, our purpose is 
something else, it necessarily has to do with something to which the 
present experience is related as means to end. Of these possible 
ends the end that is properly sought by the psychologist is but one. 
We are on psychological ground when the end in view is to ascertain 
the causes or conditions upon which a given experience is dependent. 
The experience may be legitimately analyzed into sensations, images, 
emotional tone, etc., in so far as such an analysis gives us an insight 
into the conditions which were operative at the time, and which 
determined the actual character of the experience. Or we may say 
that the legitimate purpose of the analysis is to furnish, not only a 
new experience of the situation in which the earlier experience oc- 
curred, but an experience of such a kind as to reveal the causes or 
conditions which were then involved, but which did not constitute a 
part of the experiential content. In every case we are dealing with 
a process of adjustment, and the ‘‘description and explanation’’ of 
the experience in question may accordingly be given partly in terms 
of the environment and partly in terms of the adaptive organism. 

While this view is, as I believe, a defensible interpretation of 
what psychology seeks to accomplish, our presentation does not so 
far differentiate introspection from other methods employed in psy- 
chology. In the case of introspection, we have to do with a peculiar 
kind of identity or continuity between the earlier and the later expe- 
rience. When taken in relation to its successor, the earlier expe- 
rience seems to foreshadow or symbolize, so to speak, what is bodied 
forth in the experience which, when it arrives, is recognized as its 
realization or fulfilment. In other words, our psychology is based 
on introspection just in so far as the peculiar qualitative character 
of the earlier experience (i. ¢., the ‘‘margin’’ or ‘‘fringe’’) presents 
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itself as the matrix of the later experience. The former experience, 
as we now see, had a total character which can be described only 
through a process of reconstruction, a character which does not lend 
itself to description, is not an object for knowledge, save in terms 
of objects as presented in a more adequate experience. The latter, 
however, is more adequate simply because it meets a demand or pur- 
pose. And this indicates the nature of the identity which obtains 
between the two experiences. It is an identity, not of ‘‘experience’”’ 
in the abstract, but of things our successive experiences of which 
are unified or brought into relation through the end which the process 
subserves. ‘‘This is what I then experienced,’’ we say; and the 
process is termed introspection because we are interested in the final 
experience, not for its own sake, or as a means to a further end, but 
as an explanation of the peculiarity or uniqueness of the preceding 
experience. We did experience the thing in question, but in that 
highly peculiar fashion which makes it possible to recognize and 
identify it when at a subsequent moment we label it and assign to it 
a more significant status in the realm of fact. 

It is evident that our theory of introspection is but an expression 
of our view as to the nature of experience. According to the view 
here presented, the endeavor to read back the results of analysis not 
only explains our experiences in terms of fictitious entities, but it 
makes the whole process of explanation unintelligible. That any 
experience should lead on or pass over into another becomes utterly 
ineredible if we permit ourselves to convert the character of process 
or flux itself into something else. If the unique character of the 
experience as a whole be first reduced to ‘‘margin,’’ and the margin 
in turn be resolved into an aggregate of bodily sensations and the 
various etcetera of psychological ingenuity, all doubt, inquiry, and 
identification are at an end. They melt away into components of a 
wholly different nature, and instead of the ‘‘drift, occasion, and con- 
texture’’ of things, which is theirs by inalienable right as objects of 
experience, we are left with a collection of abstractions which, in 
spite of psychological refinement, are as remote from actual expe- 
rience as the impressions and ideas of Hume. This fact, however, is 
no reflection upon psychology, provided it be duly recognized, and 
the character and function of these abstractions be properly under- 
stood. Sensations are not experiences, butsymbols. The qualitative 
peculiarity of our experiences is not in any legitimate or even intel- 
ligible sense a matter for investigation, except in terms of the further 
experiences to which it leads or the function which it performs. As 
we look back upon an experience we may with propriety interpret 
it in terms of the facts to the discovery of which it furnishes the clue, 
and formulate, as far as possible, the laws which govern the process 
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and the relationship of the various steps. But all this is subject to 
the proviso that the character of experience is not to be metamor- 
phosed into something else, is not to be identified with the results 
which we obtain when the experiential situation becomes an object of 
investigation and knowledge. 

The temptation to mutilate experience in this way is not, of 
course, peculiar to the psychologist, but has left evidences of itself 
along the entire line of history. The question of introspection, in its 
bearings on our conceptions of consciousness, truth, knowledge, ob- 
jectivity, and in short all the fundamental questions of philosophy, 
is fully as important for philosophy as for psychology. As concerns 
psychology, the issue presented in this question will necessarily deter- 
mine whether psychology is to revise its scale of values, shift its em- 
phasis and direction of progress, and enter into relations of better 
understanding and cooperation with philosophy, or accept as its 
portion a distinct subject-matter and move in the direction of in- 
creased isolation from human affairs and the remaining body of 
scientific knowledge. 

B. H. Bove. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 





SOCIETIES 


THE TWELFTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


HE Twelfth Annual Meeting of the American Philosophical As- 
sociation was held on December 26, 27, and 28, in New York 
City, where it was the guest of Columbia University and the College 
of the City of New York. As had been the case with the two preced- 
ing meetings, the liveliest interest centered in the debate, which this 
year was upon the untechnical question of ‘‘ Agreement in Philos- 
ophy.’’ The leaders of the debate were Dr. Schmidt and Professor 
Pitkin, who maintained the possibility of agreement, and Professors 
De Laguna and Kemp Smith, who supported the negative side of the 
question. The discussion was prolonged throughout the morning 
session of Friday by a large number of speakers from the floor, and 
in the afternoon it was recommenced with three ten-minute papers 
by Professor Hall, Miss Elkus, and Professor Tower, after which the 
open debate continued until it had to be closed in medias res for lack 
of further time. 

Early in the debate it was evident that there was pretty general 
agreement that agreement itself was at least desirable. Three of the 
speakers, to be sure, emphasized the value of disagreement as well, 
President Thilly in particular pointing out that the improved tone of 
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philosophical discussion in the last twenty years was due largely to 
the fact that ‘‘the fundamental problems’’ were no longer consid- 
ered settled, as they were in the prepragmatic and prerealistic days. 
All, of course, were agreed that the suppression of individual opinion 
in philsophy would be the utmost misfortune, and yet nearly all de- 
sired agreement—agreement upon the old questions, at least, if for no 
other purpose than that they might go on and disagree about the new 
ones. The desirability of agreement on our real problems is, in fact, 
so obvious that Professor Woodbridge characterized the very raising 
of the question of its obtainability as irresolute if not pessimistic. 
To deny the possibility of solving the problems of philosophy would, 
in his opinion, be equivalent to asserting that philosophy has no prob- 
lems; for every real problem is there to be solved. This view was 
challenged by Professor Creighton, who insisted that there may be 
real problems which simply lead to new ones, and that it is incon- 
ceivable that we could ever get things settled in such a way that they 
would stay settled. 

The more exact and fundamental discussion of the possibility of 
agreement turned upon the question whether the problems of phi- 
losophy could be isolated and attacked separately as are the prob- 
lems of science. In support of the negative answer to this question 
Professor Kemp Smith maintained that philosophy is different in 
kind from science in that the latter deals only with existential prob- 
lems, which may be isolated, whereas for philosophy the value aspect 
must always be a factor in its answers; hence no problem is for it 
isolable. The philosopher can not divorce any subject from its total 
context, hence for him nothing can be definitely settled until every- 
thing is settled. Somewhat the same view was maintained by Pro- 
fessor De Laguna. The only tools by which we can attack any of our 
problems must be themselves borrowed from other problems. But in 
this general form the issue was in danger, as Professor Pitkin pointed 
out, of being lost in the more abstract question of the nature of rela- 
tions, of which it was in fact a part. This danger, he suggested, 
might be avoided by keeping in mind the difference between inde- 
pendence of existence and independence of variation. Doubtless 
ultimately all problems are related—and those of science no less than 
those of philosophy ; but that is not inconsistent with a relative inde- 
pendence sufficient to allow of practical and temporary isolation. 
In fact, as Dr. Schmidt pointed out, the history of philosophy proves 
that isolation of problems is not only possible but actual. The de- 
velopment of philosophy since Plato has been by means of peeling off 
one special problem after another,—these developing into the special 
sciences. Two problems may be regarded, for practical purposes, as 
distinct from each other: when (1) they are not identical, and (2) 
neither is a special problem of the other. 
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The question whether the distinctively philosophical or construc- 
tive problems can be isolated from the genetic problems of the history 
of philosophy led the debate, during much of its course, into a side- 
issue, which was, however, both interesting and valuable, namely, 
the relation of the study of the history of philosophy to the more 
constructive work of the philosopher. Professor De Laguna main- 
tained that the genetic method was so essential as a means of analy- 
sis that the problems of philosophy could not be attacked without 
its aid. To which Professor Perry responded that the genetic study 
of the subject-matter of philosophy was by no means identical with 
the study of the opinions of various philosophers upon this matter. 
The upholders of the possibility of agreement in general admitted 
the value of the history of philosophy as one of many resources in 
attacking philosophical problems, but insisted, in Dr. Schmidt’s 
words, that the generating problem of the history of philosophy is 
distinct from the generating problem of constructive philosophy. 

A question more relevant to the general subject was whether the 
history of philosophy showed real progress toward agreement or only 
increasing disagreement. In the opinion of Professor De Laguna the 
latter is the case. The progress of philosophy comes not through the 
solution of any of its fundamental problems, but through the substi- 
tution of a new problem—or more likely of two problems—for an 
old one. The process by which this is brought about is the uncover- 
ing of the latent ambiguities of the old problem; thus no real solution 
is reached, but a deeper mystery. Instead of solving problems we 
really ‘‘side-step’’ them. The one great problem of philosophy as 
such is the gaining of a greater appreciation of our own ignorance. 
Most of the speakers who referred to this subject, however, were more 
hopeful. Thus Professor Hocking pointed out that there was a great 
deal more latent agreement in every generation of philosophers than 
they themselves were aware of, and a great deal more real progress 
than they themselves could see. Apparent increase of divergence may 
be compatible with real increase of agreement on the more funda- 
mental issues. This, in fact, as Professor Dewey showed, is the ac- 
tual condition in science. Doubtless there are more disagreements in 
science to-day than ever before, but these disagreements are within 
agreements. They have relatively fixed and definite limits. And we 
have reason to hope that the same thing may be true—and may be- 
come increasingly true—of philosophy. In the main the discussion 
of the history of philosophy was hopeful, though perhaps it was not 
made sufficiently explicit that even the seeming failures of philos- 
ophy and its frequent ‘‘side-stepping’’ of problems were often stages 
of real progress toward a deeper unanimity. 

Possibly the most fruitful part of the debate consisted in the 
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practical turn given to the discussion by Professors Perry, Lovejoy, 
Lord, and others. It was suggested that greater agreement of the 
desirable kind might be attained if the members of the Association 
would give up the philosopher’s traditional lonely individualism, and 
make an effort to cooperate with each other, and especially try to 
understand each other and to be understood. While all were of one 
mind in this matter, the particular means of accomplishing the last- 
mentioned aim proved to be the cause of further disagreement. For 
the question of the value of a technical philosophical language or 
**slang’’ was at once opened, and the pros and cons well exhibited. 
On the whole, however, the general tone of the debate, especially as 
it advanced, was decidedly hopeful, and the discussion promised to 
be itself a useful step in the achievement of greater cooperation, if 
not of greater agreement. 

I have dwelt thus at length upon the debate because it aroused 
more general interest among those present than did the papers, and 
also because the latter will in due time be published, whereas the de- 
bate must be preserved in the reporter’s account or nowhere. The 
papers themselves covered, as usual, a wide field in a scattering man- 
ner. What unity they had was brought out by the careful and ad- 
mirable arrangement given them. Professor Boodin’s paper on ‘‘In- 
dividual and Social Minds’’ and Professor Singer’s on ‘‘Man and 
Fellow Man’’ set going a discussion on the relation of the individ- 
ual to society, from both the psychological and the epistemological 
aspects. Kant came in for his accustomed amount of vilification and 
defense, though the changing point of view concerning this idol of 
our fathers was rather significantly exhibited by Professor Creigh- 
ton’s choice of ground on which to defend him. For it transpired 
that Kant’s ‘‘Copernican Revolution in Philosophy,’’ though doubt- 
less real, was on an entirely different question and of a quite differ- 
ent nature from what Kant himself had supposed. Hegel too had 
his defender in Miss Case, whose paper on ‘‘ Hegel as an Observer 
of Thought’’ was a fit introduction to the general debate on agree- 
ment. ‘Two excellent papers on social and ethical subjects were read 
on Friday afternoon, namely, ‘‘Jurisprudence as a Philosophical 
Discipline,’’ by Professor Cohen, and ‘‘The Case System in the 
Study of Ethies,’?’ by Professor Cox. It is interesting to note that 
the two subjects which promised the warmest discussion (had time 
permitted) were ethics and religion. Certainly no other papers 
found such enthusiastic assailants as did that of Professor Cox, al- 
ready referred to, and Professor Leuba’s treatment of ‘‘The Rela- 
tion of the Psychology of Religion to Theology.’’ In both cases, un- 
fortunately, lack of time prevented full consideration, but the zeal 
with which the short discussions were pursued and the general in- 
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terest manifested by all were tokens that the old-time questions of 
religion and ethies had not been put so completely in the shade by 
the newer questions of epistemology and logic as the programs of 
our meetings would indicate. 

Two papers not directly connected with any others were those 
by Professor Starbuck on ‘‘Instinct, Intelligence, and Affection”’’ 
and Professor Keyser on ‘‘Some Mathematical Psychologie Ques- 
tions.’’ The former of these was the only treatment of a psycho- 
logical subject in the whole meeting, and was for this reason espe- 
cially grateful to many of the members who would like to be both 
philosophers and psychologists, did not space at the Christmas season 
prevent. It was a pity that the lateness of the hour did not permit 
Professor Keyser to demonstrate fully that four-dimensional space 
exists in every sense of the word in which three-dimensional space 
may be said to exist. Such a thesis can hardly be proved within the 
limits of a short paper. But it may be said, at any rate, that none of 
those present doubted Professor Keyser’s ability amply to prove his 
thesis if granted enough time—and enough space. 

Lack of space also prevents the reporter from dealing with Presi- 
dent Thilly’s admirable address on ‘‘ Romanticism and Rationalism.’’ 
Without question it was one of the finest presidential addresses to 
which the Association has ever listened; but it must be read to be 
appreciated. President Butler’s words of welcome and the recep- 
tion given by him to the Association at his home must be passed 
over with a bare mention, as must also the smoker on Friday evening 
after President Thilly’s address, and the final luncheon at the Col- 
lege of the City of New York. These social gatherings, as is often 
the case, were among the most profitable parts of the three-day meet- 
ing; but like many other good things, they can not be preserved in 
printer’s ink. 


JAMES BISSERT PRATT. 
WILLIAMS COLLEGE. 





THE TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERI- 
CAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


HE Twenty-First Annual Meeting of the American Psycholog- 
ical Association was held at Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio, December 30 and 31 and January 1. Mr. Edward 
L. Thorndike, of Teachers College, Columbia University, presided. 
The attendance was large and the social features, largely due to the 
efforts of Mr. and Mrs. H. Austin Aikins, of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, added greatly to the pleasure of the meeting. Women, both 
as hearers and participants in the proceedings, figured more promi- 
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nently than at any previous meeting of the association. Eastern 
institutions, on the whole, were not well represented; but the insti- 
tutions of the Middle West (and notably the University of Chicago) 
sent large and representative delegations. The exhibition and dem- 
onstration of psychological appliances were important features of 
the meeting, and special prominence was given to apparatus for 
purposes of mental tests, such as the Whipple, the Goddard, and the 
Healy tests. Among apparatus manufacturers who made exhibits 
were C. H. Stoetling, of Chicago, and Bausch & Lomb, of Rochester. 

Mental tests occupied a commanding place on the program of the 
Cleveland meeting. Seven papers dealt with the character and 
results of different methods of testing children and adults. Mr. 
Charles Scott Berry, of the University of Michigan, gave the results 
of the retesting by the Binet tests of intelligence of eighty-two chil- 
dren. Forty-two of the subjects were school children of Ann Arbor 
and the rest were defectives from the Michigan school for feeble- 
minded and epileptic. The children were first tested in October, 
1911, and retested a year later. The results showed (1) a close 
correlation with the results of the original tests; (2) an average gain 
of the normal children, who tested above age in 1911, of twenty per 
cent. as compared with those who tested below age, and (3) that the 
average gain of the defectives below the age of fifteen was fifty per 
cent. as compared with defectives above that age. 

Mr. Henry H. Goddard, director of the research department of 
the New Jersey Training School, gave an account of three annual 
testings of normal and defective children by the Binet scale with 
results that indicated very slight variation beyond the development 
that such children would be likely to make during the year intervals. 
Mrs. Helen Thompson Woolley, of Cincinnati, gave a report of a 
series of tests administered to 800 fourteen-year-old children. Her 
report gave one feature of a sociological study being made on Cin- 
einnati school children who leave school to begin work. Very gen- 
erally public-school children were found superior in the tests to 
parochial-school children. Miss Jane Weidensall, of the State 
Reformatory at Bedford Hills, New York, made a report on psycho- 
logical tests applied to criminal women. Slowness and variability of 
reaction time were marked results of the tests. 

Mr. Bird T. Baldwin, of Swarthmore College, gave an account 
of the learning of delinquent adolescent negro and white girls as 
shown by a substitution test. Eye defects, enlarged tonsils, and 
bad teeth are common among delinquent girls. Negro girls are 
slower than the whites in school work, they are more irregular in 
progress, drop back sooner, are less neat and more inaccurate, and 
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their work is more influenced by moods and divided attention. Mr. 
William Healy, of the Chicago Juvenile Psychopathic Institute, dis- 
cussed the pictorial Ebbinghaus or completion test. He called atten- 
tion to the danger of snapshot diagnosis for any given individual, 
despite sharp correlation with general ability for a certain few tests, 
and he thought more good tests were needed to aid diagnosis in 
difficult cases. He thought the Ebbinghaus test of great value, but 
its use was not possible because of language difficulties. A pictorial 
completion test which he has devised is an open-air scene with chil- 
dren’s various activities depicted by an illustrator for juveniles. 
This has been lithographed and mounted on scroll-saw wood. Ten 
groups or activities are represented, and from each group activity is 
eut a piece one inch square containing an object necessary to the 
group activity. It is a real completion test and analogous in many 
ways to the Ebbinghaus verbal method. The test has distinct worth 
for mental diagnosis and offers another means for observing the mind 
in action. 

Mr. Will S. Monroe, of the State Normal School at Montclair, 
New Jersey, reported sex differences on six hundred young children 
tested in color and the Binet intelligence tests. In the color percep- 
tion tests, girls of three years did 8 per cent. better than boys of the 
same age; they were 7 per cent. ahead of the boys at the age of four, 
and 4 per cent. ahead at six. But at the age of five, the boys were 
2 per cent. ahead of the girls. In the tests for the names of the six 
standard colors, the girls were ahead of the boys at all ages. The 
same children were given the Binet tests for the third, fourth, fifth, 
and sixth years. In the third-year test the girls were ahead of the 
boys in four out of the five tests; at the age of four the sex differ- 
ences are very slight; the boys did better than the girls in the fifth- 
year tests, but in the sixth year, the girls were ahead of the boys in 
five of the seven tests. 

Miss Clara Schmitt, assistant in the department of Child Study 
in Chicago, gave an account of the standardization of some of the 
Healy tests for mental ability with 150 children in a private school. 
The results of five tests indicated that children’s ability to deal suc- 
cessfully with the abstractions of representative material is devel- 
oped somewhat earlier than their ability to deal in a planned way 
with the functional necessities of concrete material. 

Experimental psychology was given prominence at the second 
session of the association. Miss Lillien J. Martin, of Stanford 
University, presented two papers. The first dealt with a quantita- 
tive investigation of the relation between the anschaulich and unan- 
schaulich contents of consciousness. She pointed out that intro- 
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spections furnish additional proof, not alone for the existence of an 
anschaulich memory, but of the fact that it actually gives rise to the 
visual image which is so often supposed to be that to which the 
memory is traceable. Miss Martin’s second paper concerned the 
function of a visual image in memory and imagination. 

Miss Mabel R. Fernald, of the Chicago Teachers’ College, gave 
an account of the mental imagery of two blind university students, 
one of whom had been almost blind from birth and completely so 
since her seventh year, while the other has partial, though very 
slight, vision—a condition which has existed since her second year. 
The main differences in their general training are, (1) though both 
have to depend entirely upon touch and tactual symbols for their 
present reading, one learned first by visual symbols and used these 
slightly until her twelfth year, while the other never knew any but 
the tactual symbols; (2) one has had a more extensive, though crude, 
visual acquaintance with objects. Results of tests in verbal and 
non-verbal imagery show that so far as these two subjects were con- 
cerned a decided positive emphasis on tactual sensory experiences 
during adult life was not effective in stimulating tactual imagery 
for the subject who had to translate these into visual terms, while 
the subject who had no such resource used tactual imagery with 
readiness and success. 

Mr. Joseph Peterson, of the University of Utah, discussed the 
place of stimulation in the cochlea versus frequency as a direct 
determiner of pitch. He believed that tones not due to vibrations 
external to the ear are probably due to periodicities arising in the 
liquids of the inner ear on the principle of superposition of vibra- 
tions of the primary or original vibrations. Thus all tones experi- 
enced seem to have a basis in physical vibrations arising in media 
exterior to the organ of Corti. Mr. Felix Krueger, of the University 
of Halle, followed with a paper on consonance and dissonance. 
Other subjects presented on the program for experimental psy- 
chology included studies in association and inhibition by Mr. John F. 
Shepard, of the University of Michigan, color saturation by Mr. L. 
R. Geissler, of the University of Georgia, and an interesting demon- 
stration of a case in amnesia by Mr. H. Austin Aikins, of the 
Western Reserve University. 

Seven papers were presented at the section for comparative psy- 
chology. Mr. 8S. Bent Russell, of St. Louis, presented a demonstra- 
tion and design of an apparatus to stimulate the working of nervous 
discharge. He maintained that a comparatively weak nervous chan- 
nel may become relatively strong if it be provided with two sensory 
endings, and provided outside occurrences shall cause the two end- 
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ings to be excited in succession from time to time. In due course the 
originally weak channel will prevail over the originally strong chan- 
nel and will control the muscular response. Converging channels 
account for inhibition, and diverging channels for association of 
ideas. He pointed out that the importance of counter signals or 
nervous impulses is brought about by certain movements. He ex- 
plained a form of satisfaction which is the antithesis of inhibition 
by the effect of counter signals upon channel development. The 
apparatus which he described is a hydraulic regulating system. The 
important parts are the transmitter, or triple slide valve with a 
timing attachment, a measuring or balancing device governing the 
hydraulic cylinder or motor, and a system of key rods connected so 
that each key rod controls one or more transmitters, while each 
transmitter is controlled by one or more key rods. 

Miss Stella B. Vincent, of the University of Chicago, discussed 
some sensory factors in reactions to the maze. The method used was 
the opposite of that employed by Mr. John B. Watson, of Johns 
Hopkins University, in his kinesthetic and organic sensations experi- 
ments, namely, the addition instead of the subtraction stimuli. In 
the one group of experiments the true path and the false were made 
to differ so far as possible in brightness. In the other group an 
olfactory trail was laid alternately in the true and false pathways. 
The results showed a lessening of initial time and error and a 
decrease of total errors. On the whole, however, the final speed and 
accuracy was less than that found in the normal maze. The learn- 
ing curves were very different. Her conclusions were that if animals 
are given two contrasting sensory paths side by side, the one path 
may prove more dominant and favor speed and accuracy in the early 
trials prior to any effects of learning. After the problem is learned, 
in the slow turning over to kinesthesis, when attention is freed, these 
sensory factors may still retain their potency in times of momentary 
distraction. The result is a less perfect automatism and a slower 
speed. 

Mr. C. A. McPheeters, of the University of Chicago, reported on 
an experiment on the reactions of raccoons to a temporal series of 
stimuli. The animals were taught to discriminate between two series 
of color cards—white-blue-red and red-red-red. Controls were 
employed to discover if there were other factors than color influ- 
encing the reactions of animals. His conclusion is that animals do 
not react to colors, but to the position of the levers to which the 
cards are attached. Other papers presented at the section for com- 
parative psychology were delayed reactions in animals and children, 
by Mr. Walter S. Hunter, of the University of Texas; brightness 
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vision in the English sparrow, by Miss Eupha Foley Tugman, of 
New York City; the relative effects of maturation and use on the 
development of instincts, by Mr. J. E. Shepard, of the University 
of Michigan, and a comparative study of the intelligence of normal 
and inbred white rats, by Mr. Gardner C. Basset, of Johns Hopkins 
University. 

The general program included the following papers: ‘‘The Psy- 
chophysiological Effects of a Prolonged Fast,’’ by Mr. Herbert Sid- 
ney Langfeld, of Harvard University; ‘‘Structure versus Function 
in Psychopathology,’’ by Mr. E. E. Southard, of the Massachusetts 
Psychopathic Hospital; ‘‘Behavior as a Psychological Category,’’ 
by Mr. James R. Angell, of the University of Chicago, and ‘‘Fam- 
ilies of American Men of Science,’’ by Mr. J. McKeen Cattell, of 
Columbia University. 

Mr. Langfeld gave an account of a lawyer of Malta who under- 
went a thirty-one day fast at the Carnegie Nutrition Laboratory at 
Boston, the only form of nutrition being 750 ¢.c. of water daily. His 
weight at the beginning of the fast was 60.6 kg. and after the fast 
47.4 kg., the drop in metabolism being about 25 per cent. Tests 
were made daily, beginning two days before and ending two days 
after the fast, at 5 p.m. The results of the tests showed: (1) slight 
improvement in rote memory for words; (2) in the tapping test, fall 
midway with recovery to initial level, and fatigue midway with 
initial spurt on the last few days; (3) in the strength test (the sub- 
ject was left-handed) there was slight fall in the right hand, consid- 
erable fall in the left, and more frequent initial spurts with the right 
hand, especially during the last twenty days of the fast; (4) the 
tactual space threshold test (with the esthesiometer on the under 
side of the left forearm) showed very slight improvement; (5) there 
was no change in the immediate memory for digits during the thirty- 
one days; (6) there was slight decrease in association reaction time 
to twenty words; (7) in the repetition of the same twenty words, the 
errors throughout were negligible, with decrease in reaction time; 
(8) in the test of one hundred A’s and fifty each of other letters, 
there was a decrease in time and the accuracy was high throughout 
the fast; (9) there was decided improvement in visual acuity, and 
(10) improvement in memory for ten words after 55. In general 
Mr. Langfeld found improvement in the higher centers involving 
discrimination, memory, and association as the fast advanced, but a 
loss in muscular reaction. 

There were two joint sessions with section L (education) of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science and one joint 
session with section H (anthropology and psychology). Among the 
papers given at section L were ‘‘The Need of a Dual Standard in 
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Testing Handwriting,’’ by Mr. Frank N. Freeman, of the University 
of Chicago; ‘‘Economical Learning,’’ by Mr. W. L. Pyle, of the 
University of Missouri; ‘‘Reliability of Accuracy and Speed in 
Practise,’’ by Mr. H. L. Smith and Mr. M. E. Haggerty, of Indiana 
University ; ‘‘Reliability and Distribution of Grades,’’ by Mr. D. 
Starch, of the University of Wisconsin, and ‘‘Standards of Mental 
Efficieney,’’ by Mr. W. L. Pyle, of the University of Missouri. Two 
papers were presented at the joint meeting with section H: ‘‘The 
Separate Origin of Magic and Religion,’’ by Mr. J. H. Leuba, of 
Bryn Mawr College, and ‘‘Magical and Religious Factors in the 
Development of the Human Will,’’ by Mr. Felix Krueger, of the 
University of Halle-Wittenberg. 

As a result of his studies in economical learning, Mr. Pyle for- 
mulated the conclusion that on the whole thirty minutes proves to be 
the best length of time for habit-formation. In a few eases he found 
shorter periods slightly more advantageous, especially in the early 
stages of habituation. He found daily practise better than prac- 
tise on alternate days, although after the acquisition of considerable 
skill practise on alternate days gives good returns. In his paper on 
‘*Physical Growth and School Standing’’ Mr. Baldwin showed that 
there is a positive correlation between physical development and 
school standing, that is, the taller children are in advance of the 
shorter ones in school marks and grades. He thought it of doubtful 
value to permit children to undertake school work in a grade in 
advance of their physiological age. An exhaustive study of speed 
and accuracy of the school children of Bloomington, Indiana, under- 
taken by H. L. Smith, the superintendent of the schools, and M. E. 
Haggerty, of Indiana University, showed very important sex differ- 
ences, the boys on the whole surpassing the girls in efficiency in work 
in arithmetic. 

The annual dinner of the American Psychological Association was 
held in the hall of the Chamber of Commerce Tuesday evening, 
December 31, at the conclusion of which President Thorndike gave 
his annual address on ‘‘Ideo-Motor Action.’’ He ealled attention to 
the fact that for a generation at least the theory of ideo-motor action 
had been one of the stock laws of orthodox psychology; and that in 
spite of the contrary evidence of Kirkpatrick, Woodworth, Burnett, 
and Thorndike, the doctrine that ‘‘an idea tends to produce the act 
which it represents or resembles, or is an idea of, or has as its object’’ 
is still generally held. He expressed the belief that a mental state 
has no dynamic potency save that its psychological parallel will 
evoke whatever response is bound to it or to some part of it by 
inherited connections, or by the law of habit. He admitted a very 
slight tendency for a mental state which is produced along with a 
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movement to reinstate the movement by reinstating that total pulse 
of activity ; but he maintained that an idea has no power to produce 
an act save the power of psychological connections born in man or 
bred in him as the consequence of use, disuse, satisfaction, and 
discomfort. 

As retiring vice-president of section L of the American Asso- 
ciation, Mr. Thorndike took the subject of mental tests and meas- 
urements of correlation. He called attention to the fact that 
experimentation with tests and the measurements of correlation have 
modified greatly in recent years our notions of educational values. 
Goodness of memory in the sense of a uniform power to hold all that 
is acquired, closeness of concentration in the sense of a uniform 
power to resist at will distractions of every variety, and other similar 
general excellencies or defects are psychological myths. The meas- 
urements of correlation of the last decade have shown that types of 
attentiveness, imagery, intellect, or character as a whole simply do 
not exist, or if they do exist in a limited measure, they are so com- 
plicated by intermediate conditions as to be of no service to thought 
or practise. The most important accomplishment of the study of 
intellectual and moral diagnosis in our own day has been the estab- 
lishment of principles of methods of testing educational systems. 
There has also been a substantial beginning in accumulating facts 
of symptomatology which are certain to be of use to education and 
the other social arts. 

Mr. George Trumbull Ladd, of Yale University, took as the sub- 
ject of his address as retiring vice-president of Section H of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science ‘‘The Study 
of Man,’’ in which he pointed out the interrelations of psychology 
and anthropology and their connecting cognate sciences. 

In addition to the joint meeting with the American Psychological 
Association, section L (education) held two other sessions at which 
the following papers were presented: ‘‘A National University Based 
on National Ideas,’’ by Mr. H. K. Brush-Brown, of Washington; 
‘‘The Impossible College President,’’ by Mr. William T. Foster, of 
Reed College; ‘‘The Scientific Study of the College Student,’’ by 
Mr. C. W. Williams, of Oberlin College; ‘‘A Program of Educational 
Eugenies,’’ by Mr. Charles W. Hargitt, of Syracuse University ; 
‘‘Nature versus Nurture in the Teaching of Arithmetic,’’ by Mr. S. 
A. Courtis, of the Detroit Home and Day School, and ‘‘ Physical 
Growth and School Standing,’’ by Mr. Bird T. Baldwin, of Swarth- 
more College. 

At the business session of the American Psychological Association 
it was decided to hold the next meeting at New Haven in connection 
with the American Philosophical Association. The committee on 
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publications reported that no progress had been made, and was dis- 
missed at its own request. James R. Angell, Edward L. Thorndike, 
and James B. Watson were selected as the committee to recommend 
new members. Howard C. Warren, of Princeton University, was 
chosen president of the Association for the ensuing year. J. W. 
Baird, Madison Bentley, and S. I. Franz are the new members of the 
council, and Robert M. Ogden was selected as the representative of 
the Association on the council of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. 

Twelve persons were elected to membership in the American Psy- 
chological Association at the Cleveland meeting, as follows: Henry 
Foster Adams, of the University of Michigan; Charles Macfie Camp- 
bell, of the Bloomingdale Hospital, White Plains, New York; Walter 
Bradford Cannon, of the Harvard Medical School; Wallace Craig, 
of the University of Chicago; Ludwig Reinhold Geissler, of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia; William Healy, director of the Chicago Juvenile 
Psychopathic Institute; Thomas Verner Moore, of the Catholic Uni- 
versity at Washington; Jared Sparks Moore, of the Western Reserve 
University ; Rudolf Pintner, of the Toledo University; Albert T. 
Poffenberger, of Columbia University; B. R. Simpson, of the Brook- 
lyn Training School for Teachers, and Clara Salem Town, director 
of the laboratory of clinical psychology in the Illinois School for 
Feeble-minded. 


Witt S. Monroe. 
State NorRMAL ScHOOL, 
MonrTCcLAIR, NEW JERSEY. 





REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


From Religion to Philosophy: A Study in the Origins of Western 
Speculation. Francis MacDonaLtp Cornrorp. New York and Lon- 
don: Longmans, Green, and Company. 1912. Pp. xx + 276. 


Mr. Cornford, favorably known by his suggestive book, “ Thucydides 
Mythistoricus,” here presents a study of the origins of Greek philosophy. 
It may be regarded as a companion piece to Miss Harrison’s “ Themis,” 
to which he contributed many scattered suggestions and the chapter on 
the origin of the Olympic games. Like Miss Harrison and, if one may 
hazard a conjecture, probably under her influence, he seeks the clew to 
the tangled web of religion and philosophical speculation in the teach- 
ings of the French school of sociology. 

Mr. Cornford strings the early Greek philosophies on two threads of 
tradition—the scientific and the mystical. The former leads from Anaxi- 
mander through Anaximenes, Empedocles, and Anaxagoras, to Leucippus; 
the latter unites Heraclitus, Pythagoras, Parmenides, Empedocles, and 
Plato. It will be seen that Empedocles appears in both lists as com- 
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bining elements of both traditions; and the same must be said of other 
early philosophers, if one accept the principle of classification here pro- 
posed. The fundamental distinction lies in the supposed fact that the 
scientific tradition rests upon the basic conception of Moira, which signi- 
fies a spatial distribution, whereas the mystical tradition grasps the 
conception of Dike, which is a temporal process of adjustment. 

The book is divided into six chapters with the following captions: 
I. Destiny and Law; II. The Origin of Moira; III. Nature, God, and 
Soul; IV. The Datum of Philosophy; V. The Scientific Tradition; VI. The 
Mystical Tradition. In chapter I. the concept of Moira in Greek religion 
is well analyzed; and the nature of Styx, the great oath of the gods, 
and the dispensation of Reason in Plato, are related to it. Chapter II. 
investigates the origin of Moira, and discovers it in a collective repre- 
sentation of a primitive social group projected into nature, because at a 
totemistic stage it was continuous with human society. All classification 
is based on tribal structure projected into nature. The four elements 
thus reflect the segmentation of a primary homogeneous group into a 
complex organization of the totemic type. Exogamy naturally exists in 
such an organization, and marriage of opposites (typified by the sexes), 
eventuating by the mediation of Eros in a birth of individual things, is 
the type of the cosmic process. Chapter III. traces the projection or 
extrusion from the homogeneous continuum of the social group of the 
three objectified entities, Nature, God, and Soul. This chapter is a 
summary of the French sociological view of the origin of religion, with 
suggestive illustrations drawn from Greek data. Chapter IV. regards 
philosophy as the analysis of material present in religion, and as dealing 
primarily with physis, considered as substance, Soul, divine. Chapters 
VY. and VI. discuss somewhat in detail the fundamental doctrines of the 
leading philosophers of Greece down to and including Plato, relating 
them to the principles laid down in the earlier, essentially introductory, 
portions of the book. 

It is hardly necessary to say that a work of this character, presenting 
the outstanding data of early Greek philosophy in the light of a principle 
not previously applied in extenso to their explanation, and freshly written 
in a clear and engaging style, is bound to be interesting reading. It is 
that and more; for undoubtedly our author’s thesis contains more than a 
germ of truth, and his contribution possesses a value independent of his 
main contention. For all that, the present writer regards it as his duty 
to deprecate this style of writing. We have already had too much 
philosophy of history imposed on the history of philosophy. Usually it 
has been of a more or less avowedly metaphysical or logical turn, and it 
has invariably tended to vitiate the whole, especially by destroying the 
healthy sense of historical perspective and by drawing attention away 
from the living wealth of concrete detail to a few dead abstractions. The 
anthropological and sociological speculations are distinctly preferable to 
the metaphysical, if for no other reason, because their data are more 
numerous and more concrete, and hence fewer degrees removed from 
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actual thinking. But to be made serviceable they require the comple- 
ment of interpretation by psychology, individual and collective, and by 
economic and industrial studies which shall take into account every aspect 
of experience and rational practise. In other words, there is no royal 
road to the comprehension of philosophy, religion, or anything else which 
is the product of man’s highly complex nature and experience. Ideally 
the interpreter should have a complete inventory of the mental furniture 
of the thinker. In the case of an author this would invoive the complete 
knowledge of his writings, of his reading, and other means of information, 
including the current notions and practises, of whatever kind, of his 
social environment. Practically of course this ideal is impossible of 
realization, which is to say, that except in a supposititious perfectly homo- 
geneous group, where the comprehension must be unconscious and quasi- 
instinctive, and individuality does not exist, one individual can never 
fully comprehend another. But nevertheless the principles of science 
require that we approximate as nearly as possible to ideal conditions. 
So the interpreter of Greek philosophy should approximately exhaust the 
available sources for a knowledge of contemporary thought. When (and 
then only) this shall have been done, will it be permissible, except as a 
guiding principle, to have recourse to generalities derived from a condi- 
tion of society practically as remote from the social environment of Plato 
as that of the Intichiuma is from that of the English don. Science is a 
conveniently elastic concept, and in her name the evolutionist has studied 
the primal star-dust as well as the effect of salt solutions on the ova of 
sea-urchins; but a practical and fruitful study of history will be vastly 
more concerned about proximate principles than with the reduction of the 
so-called elements. 

To descend to particulars, Mr. Cornford’s book is an interesting com- 
pound of illuminating insight, arising from the application of general 
principles to facts adequately defined, and of obfuscating observations 
and discussions due to the acceptance of alien and undigested opinions 
which stand ill related to the facts. A few illustrations in point will 
perhaps serve to make this clear. Thus when our author says that the 
four elements were originally conceived as spatial compartments or prov- 
inces, he is clearly in the right, no matter how or from whom he derived 
this insight. It is a distinct gain to have this fact related to the Greek 
conception of Moira; the gain derived from relating it to the four-fold 
division of the camp of a totem-group is not so obvious. Now by common 
consent the most distinctive contribution of Anaximander, whom Mr. 
Cornford regards as the dépxnyerns of the scientific line of tradition based 
on the conception of Moira or spatial distribution, was held to be the 
concept of an dpxy. It is a matter of common knowledge that Aristotle 
and the doxographic tradition interpreted dpyy as element (croryxeiov); 
but Mr. Cornford follows modern historians in taking dpyy to mean 
“beginning,” and so the most distinctive tenet of the first apostle of the 
scientific tradition belongs not to the dominion of Moira, the saint of his 
school, but to Dike, the tutelary divinity of the temporal order, which 
constitutes the mystical tradition! By the same token, Mr. Cornford 
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takes Anaximander’s “Azepov to be a metaphysical (!) @vois or con- 
tinuum, a projection of the homogenous totem-group. All this ill suits 
the theory and the principle of classification. The writer, however, 
believes that in his essay “On Anaximander,”’* he has shown to the 
satisfaction of all candid scholars that dpyy and dzeipov, like orovxetov, 
are to be interpreted spatially. This interpretation was reached not by 
the study of the totemist camp nor even by reference to the Homeric and 
Hesiodie Moira, but by a detailed investigation of the conceptions dpyx7 
kai mnyn and apy kai pila in pre-Socratic thought. The comparison of 
the political dpyy or “ provincia” with the cosmological dpxy was con- 
sidered and dismissed, not because it was not interesting or suggestive, 
but because no precise contact appeared to exist; such contact does exist 
mediately through the concept tiyuy, but it was not pressed because of 
its remoteness. From the writer’s review of Hirzel’s “ Themis, Dike und 
Verwandtes,”* Mr. Cornford might have derived some useful suggestions 
for the study of Moira, as he should have studied with care Diels’s 
“ Elementum.” 

Again, Mr. Cornford has much to say of physis, which he regards as 
the datum of philosophy and as a concept projected from the continuous 
homogeneous totem group. It is from this that the concepts Nature, 
God, and Soul arise by differentiation and objectification. Physis, he 
repeats after Burnet, is the primary substance, and the early Greek 
philosophers habitually referred to their “ primary substance” as vots. 
Obviously Mr. Cornford was not acquainted with the writer’s “ Iepi 
®icews. A Study of the Conception of Nature among the Pre-Socratics ” 
(1910), in which this view was controverted; nor could he be expected to 
know that Professor Burnet had meanwhile in a private communication 
to the writer virtually retracted the statements in question. One can 
not help wondering with what quizzical mien Professor Burnet might 
read the bizarre exaggeration of his own former opinion here presented. 
Such are the penalties of second-hand information. Our author is con- 
stantly misled by his theory into making false points, as when (p. 253, 
n. 1) he says: “vous in Plato means the World of Ideas,” referring to 
the phrase év r7 dice (“ Rep.,” 597 A, “ Pheedo,” 103 B, “ Parm.,” 132 B). 
As a matter of fact the phrase denotes precisely what Lucretius (e. g., 
1, 270) means by in rebus, to wit, the world of objective existence or 
nature, as two of the passages cited clearly show; if in the third the 
words apply to “the World of Ideas,” it is only per accidens, in that the 
World of Ideas is regarded as the world of truly objective nature. Even 
a superficial study of the word vous must convince the scholar that it 
was only in the course of a long development that it became charged with 
the meanings which Mr. Cornford seems to regard it as trailing like 
clouds of glory from its birth. 

If the treatment of vous reveals an unfortunate union of blind devo- 
tion to authority and a reckless speculation based on sociological theories, 


1 Classical Philology, Vol. VII. (1912), pp. 212 ff. 
2 Amer. Journ. of Philology, Vol. XXIX. (1908), pp. 220 ff. 
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Mr. Cornford’s discussion of the soul is like unto it. Although he speaks 
of the eidwAov- soul and the Ovpds- soul, in regard to the really crucial 
point, to wit, whether in a given case the thinker did use, or would have 
used, the word yw xy, our author is consistently silent. Apparently he 
knows next to nothing of the development of the term and the concept; 
and yet it surely would be granted that until a reasonable knowledge of 
these fundamental matters is had, it must be idle in an historical work 
to say much about the subject. Nemesis follows on the heels of pre- 
sumption. Mr. Cornford has made several really good points in his 
book, and perhaps the best is his demonstration of the fundamental con- 
sistency of Empedocles. Yet even in the moment of victory he is struck 
down; he is brought to his fall (p. 239f.) by the report of Aristotle 
(“De Anima,” 404 b, 8 ff.) that according to Empedocles the soul 
(yvx7) contains all the elements. If one considers the passage it is 
obvious that Aristotle’s statement is only an inference from the fact 
that, according to Empedocles, fire perceives fire, water, water, ete.; the 
same fact leads Aristotle to assert that each element was a soul (yvy7). 
Surely, it requires little experience to suggest caution here touching the 
inference to be drawn from such a passage. To Aristotle, of course, per- 
ception and intellection are functions of ~vyn; but would Empedocles 
have expressed himself or even thought so? There is no case of yy 
in Empedocles except in the purely religious sense; and furthermore, we 
have a sufficient indication of what he would have said in fr. 110, 10 
Diels, where in obvious connection with the words quoted by Aristotle 
he says: mwavta yap ich ppovyow éxew Kai vipatos aicav. Consequently all 
this had for Empedocles no obvious connection whatever with yyy, 
and hence there was no contradiction laboriously to explain away, as 
Mr. Cornford bestirs himself to do. The Empedoclean yvyy is a complete 
analogon to his oroxetov, as others before Mr. Cornford have noted.’ 
Apparently Mr. Cornford has been influenced by Aristotle’s calling the 
Empedoclean elements “souls” to do likewise; they are not souls 
(yvxai), though analogous to souls. By parity of reasoning one might 
be led, as apparently Mr. Cornford was, to infer from the verse of 
Empedocles above quoted that all things are “soul.” The urgent need 
of distinctions based upon careful historical study here becomes clear 
enough. Anaxagoras spoke of the Novs, but so far as we know it never 
occurred to him to call it Wvxy7. The fact (if it be a fact) that Anaxi- 
mander spoke of the “Awepov as dOdvatov, and as ruling (xvfepvav) 
all things, does not make it Soul (Wvyy) and the fact that ves in late 
Orphic hymns is personified and receives worship does not show that 
physis is Soul. 

Mr. Cornford’s study of the “ mystical ” tradition is much better than 
the “scientific,” probably because the factors to be correlated are more 
clearly defined and the analogies more obvious; but here too he regards 
the relation between the philosophical doctrines and the “ religious” 
beliefs as too immediate. That they are related is so obvious that even 

>See the writer’s ‘‘Die Bekehrung im klassischen Altertum,’’ ete., Zeit- 
schrift fiir Religionspsychologie, Bd. III., Heft 11 (1910), p. 4, n. 14. 
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the ordinary perfunctory student of the history of thought has not been 
able entirely to overlook the fact; to place primitive beliefs into imme- 
diate juxtaposition with the Platonic ideas is, however, only to ignore or 
to confess one’s ignorance of the infinitely complex structure of civilized 
society and thought that intervened and wrought itself into manifold 
conventions of a substantive or normative character. By the time 
philosophy arose the complexion and specific contents of the normative 
forms had largely changed; not the primitive concepts germane to a 
world conceived in terms of magic, but a highly complex and sophis- 
ticated set of notions defined in relation to the arts and crafts of civilized 
society furnish the raw material or the proximate principles for the con- 
struction of a synthesis or serve as the corpus vile for analysis. Some of 
these concepts the writer has sought to trace in his “ Antecedents of 
Greek Corpuscular Theories.”* If Mr. Cornford will consider some of 
the matters there discussed, he will see that, e. g., the influence of the 
doctrine of metempsychosis on that of the atomic structure of matter is 
far less direct than he appears to assume. Both are related to the con- 
ception of semina certa, which has countless ramifications and develop- 
ments. One of the latter, to wit, Aristotle’s principle of causation by the 
opovupov, might furnish the text for a long discourse, as it sums up the 
whole body of common practise and discloses at the same time its own 
roots in the rites of sympathetic magic. But when the concrete historical 
setting is thus reconstructed it becomes clear that the distinction between 
the “scientific” and the “ mystical” tradition fades into relative insig- 
nificance, having for its sole, but sufficient, basis the acknowledged fact 
that a group of Greek philosophers were historically in intimate relation 
to mystical sects and that, as one should expect of honest, energetic 
thinkers, their thought in the spheres of religion and philosophy reveals 
the operation of the same or similar normative concepts. That these 
similar concepts had ultimately the same or a kindred origin is almost a 
matter of course; the question for the historical student to raise and, 
if possible, to answer, is whether and to what extent the individual 
philosopher may have been conscious of their ultimate identity. The 
uncertainties that cluster round the philosophy of the Ionians and the 
difficulty of immediately correlating their scientific concepts with those 
of religion are obviously related to the curious phenomena of the divorce 
of Homeric theology from the religion of the common Greek, especially 
in Greece proper. We shall require much study of matters of detail, 

rather than more sociological speculation, before we can hope to offer a 

satisfactory solution of these vexed questions. 

W. A. Hemet. 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 

The Oriental Religions in Roman Paganism. Franz Cumont. With an 
Introductory Essay by Grant Showerman. Chicago: The Open Court 
Publishing Company. 1911. Pp. xxv-+ 298. 

This is a book to command attention. Since the publication of his 
* Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, Vol. XXII. (1911), pp. 111 ff. 
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“ Monuments de Mithra,” begun in 1894, Professor Cumont has consist- 
ently maintained his leading place among all students of this subject. 
And in no other field of history has there been more rapid and fruitful 
progress. Hardly more than a dozen years ago almost nothing existed con- 
cerning the great syncretistic movements of religion in the Roman empire. 
Paganism was viewed generally athwart either the prejudices of the 
Christian fathers or the sympathies of the humanists. No real under- 
standing was possible until archeology supplied history with the sources 
and anthropology with the key to their meaning. The scholarship of the 
twentieth century is now using these, if not to reconstruct the ancient 
world, at least to reconstruct the construction of it in vogue but a dozen 
years ago. And in no field is this new humanism accomplishing more 
important results than in the history of those obscure movements which 
carried along the mysteries and cults of the Orient into the heart of the 
Roman world. Of about 350 titles referred to in the notes appended to 
this volume, at least 300 are to works or articles written since Cumont 
himself published the first volume of his “ Monuments de Mithra,” and 
almost 290 refer to publications of the twentieth century. This furnishes 
a remarkable indication of the newness of the subject on the one hand 
and of the vast cooperative effort now directed upon it. It also indicates 
the value of such a survey as this, which opens the clogged perspective so 
that any one may see it, and depicts the elusive phenomena with sure and 
masterly hand. For Cumont is an historian of the higher type. He does 
not merely present a series of problems solved, or posed, but fits the results 
of scholarship into the general scheme of the social, intellectual, and 
religious history of antiquity. If this clarification was partly due to the 
fact that the matter in this volume was first given as lectures, let others 
who deal with such subjects give lectures, too. 

There are eight chapters treating of the foreign religions, first in their 
own home and then in their migration and acceptance in the west. The 
opening chapter on “ Rome and the Orient” is especially striking, for it 
involves a refutation of that popular fallacy in our text-books that the 
Orient was to Rome what the “effete East” is to us. Cumont rapidly 
points out, from ready, though ignored, evidence, how science, art, philos- 
ophy, law, industry, civilization, in short, came to Rome from the east, 
and how these cults of the great “religion of salvation” came as a part 
of that larger heritage. His keen appreciation of the quite medieval 
inadequacy of our sources for ancient history is cogently expressed, but 
he remedies the defect so far as he can by going to Persia, Syria, Asia 
Minor, and Egypt rather than to classical authors. Archeology has already 
yielded us enough so that we may get a truer idea to-day of these wander- 
ing cults than cultivated pagans were satisfied with in ancient Rome. 
Yet there is one disadvantage in the progress of knowledge; it makes all 
syntheses premature. Even since this book has appeared, Breasted has 
largely recast our views of Egyptian religion. But this is merely what is 
happening everywhere in history. All the historian can do is to reproduce 
the only past that exists for him, that which exists in his present. This 
Cumont has done, thoroughly, sanely, and with the gift of style. 
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The notes and bibliographical apparatus, which are appended separate 
from the text, furnish in themselves a remarkably full and helpful guide 
to the literature on all questions treated in the body of the book. Need- 
less to say, they are carefully selected and are as up to date as the text 
itself. There is an index. 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. J. T. SHOTWELL. 


The Normal Child and Primary Education. Arno_p L. GEsELL and 
BEATRICE CHANDLER GESELL. New York: Ginn and Company, 1912. 
Pp. 340. 


Too little is known of the characteristics and powers of the normal 
child and of the best methods of developing them. Especially is this true 
of the primary child, hence he is “far below his possibilities, and is ripe 
for unguessed avenues of activity and attainment.” Just fresh from the 
home or the kindergarten, with many traits akin to the adolescent, he is 
often subjected to the same rigidity of rule and inflexibility of program 
that characterize the upper grammar grades. The subject-matter of most 
importance for him is still, in the minds of many teachers, the three R’s. 
In contrast to this point of view the authors of this book hold up to us 
the primary child as a little animal, governed largely by instinct and pos- 
sessing such habits as have resulted in pleasure. Full of life, full of 
activity—demanding, questioning, investigating—with desire and action 
as the keynotes of his conduct. 

The book is written in four parts: Part I. is an historical introduction, 
tracing the development of the present point of view in education; 
Part II. deals with the genetic background of the child, stressing 
instincts; Part III. treats of the pedagogy of the various primary-school 
subjects; Part IV. offers some brief suggestions as to the conservation 
of child life. In the opinion of the reviewer much of Parts I. and II. 
could be easily dispensed with, for although the topics treated form the 
scientific basis for the method suggested, as presented, they are too tech- 
nical and too loosely connected with the rest of the book to be of much 
value to teachers. Part III., however, is very suggestive, rich in concrete 
material, and alive with a very real interest in children. In it the authors 
take the various primary-school subjects and by suggestion and criticism 
show how they may satisfy the needs of the developing child and also 
lead to future social efficiency. Although the treatment of some of the 
topics is plausibly idealistic, any teacher who reads Part III. of this 
book will not only gain definite suggestions for work with school-room 
subjects, but will be inspired with a truer appreciation of the active, 
lovable child nature with which she has to deal. 


Naomi Norswortuy. 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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REVUE DE PHILOSOPHIE. August, 1912. L’Univocité scotiste 
(second article) (pp. 1138-127): S. BetmMont.- The concept univocité as 
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developed by Duns Scotus is of theoretical importance and also of great 
practical value. It makes possible our escape from agnosticism. Nérvose 
et Mysticisme. Sainte Térése reléve-t-elle de la pathologie? (second 
article) (pp. 128-154): A. Huc.— An examination of the Saint’s powers of 
memory, imagination, introspection, and judgment, and of her intellec- 
tual activity and personality shows her to have been normal or better than 
normal in them all. Her will power as little as her intellectual faculties 
can be classed as pathological. She carried out a great reformatory enter- 
prise against tremendous obstacles. Théorie des Emotions (pp. 155-178): 
E. Pemuavuse. — Emotions are reactions which by encouraging or retarding 
actions aid in the bodily and spiritual struggle for existence. While no 
emotion is without expression, James is unfortunate in viewing the rela- 
tion as a causal one with expression as the prior element. La nouvelle 
organisation de l’enseignement philosophique a UInstitut catholique de 
Paris. Sujets de dissertations philosophiques proposés aux examens du 
baccalauréat (juillet 1912). Analyses et Comptes rendus. J. Lubac, La 
valeur du spiritualisme: J. Maritain. R. Miiller-Freienfels, Psychologie 
der Kunst: R. Jeauntire. R. P. Schwalm, Lecons de Philosophie sociale, 
Tome II. Le Patronat et les Associations.—La Société politique; W. 
Nernst, Traité de Chimie générale: J. Butuiot. P. Sollier, Moral et 
Moralité; R. Eucken, Le sens et la valeur de la vie, Kénnen wir noch 
christen sein? ; Th. Flournoy, La Philosophie de William James; S. Gag- 
nebin, La Philosophie de Intuition. Essai sur les idees de M. Edouard 
Le Roy. Notes Bibliographique. Recension des Revues et Chronique. 


REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE. August, 1912. L’idéalisme des valeurs 
et la doctrine de Spir (pp. 113-139): J. Seconp. — A constructive criticism 
of Spir’s vigorous dualism of the real and the illusory. Les conditions 
biologiques de la timidité (pp. 140-160): L. Duputs.—The description, 
etiology, and effect of the crisis on consciousness in the case of timidity 
are adequately set forth in M. Hartenburg’s “ Les timides et la timidité.” 
The present article is devoted to the pathogenesis of the crisis. La realité 
sociale (pp. 161-171): W. M. Koztowsk1.-— Social reality has its basis in 
the social bond of psychic nature which is realized in individual conscious- 
ness, but which surpasses them by its content and its duration. Variétés. 
L’ceuvre philosophique de V. Brochard: L. Rosin. Analyses et comptes 
rendus. H. Berr, La synthése en histoire: Dr. S. JANKEéLEVITCH. Turro, 
Ursprung der Erkenntnis: J. DaGNaN-Bouveret. S. Gagnebin, La philo- 
sophie de Vintuition: A. Joussatn. W. Vogel, La religion de Vévolution- 
isme: A. Joussain. V. Lee and C. A. Thomson, Beauty and Ugliness: L. 
Arréat. Notices bibliographiques. Revue des périodiques. 


Todd, John Welhoff. Reaction to Multiple Stimuli. Archives of Psy- 
chology, Number 25. New York: The Science Press. 1912. Pp. 
iii + 65. 

Vincent, Stella B. The Function of the Vibrisse in the Behavior of the 


White Rat. Behavior Monographs. Vol. I., No. 5. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company. Pp. 81. 
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Watson, John. The Interpretation of Religious Experience. The Gifford 
Lectures for 1910-1912. 2 Vols. Glasgow: James Maclehose and 
Sons. New York: The Maemillan Company. 1912. Pp. xiv +375 
and x-+ 342. $6.00. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Tue New York Branch of the American Psychological Association 
will hold its next meeting, in conjunction with the Section of Anthro- 
pology and Psychology of the New York Academy of Sciences, on Mon- 
day, February 24. The following papers will be read: “Psychology As 
the Behaviorist Views It,” Professor John B. Watson, of Johns Hopkins 
University, non-resident lecturer in Columbia University; “ Illusions and 
Hallucinations in Insanity,” Mr. D. O. Lyon; “ A Note on the Retention 
of Practise,” Dr. F. Lyman Wells; “ Painting and the Learning Process,” 
Mr. C. M. Sax; (1) “ Methods of Orientation and Imaginary Maps” and 
(2) “ The Probable Explanation of Certain Flock Formations of Birds,” 
Professor C. C. Trowbridge. 

At the last meeting of the New York Branch on January 27, the 
following papers were read: “ The Natural Sciences as the Basis of the 
Social Sciences,” Professor A. G. Keller; “ Paleolithic Environment in 
Europe,” Professor George Grant MacCurdy; “ Race Characteristics vs. 
Natural Environment in Commercial Success,” Professor Bishop; “ Cli- 
matie Influences in Human Activity,” Professor Ellsworth Huntington ; 
“Culture and Environment,” Dr. Clark Wissler; “The Physiographic 
Environment of the Machiganga Indians of Peru,” Professor Isaiah 
Bowman. 

Proressor Epwarp L, THornprke, of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, will give the psychology lectures on the Ichabod Spencer Lecture 
Foundation at Union College in February and March of this year. The 
general subject of the lectures will be “The Springs of Conduct,” and 
the special topics will include “ Human Instincts: A General View,” 
“The Social Instincts,” “The Original Roots of Wants, Interests, and 
Motives,” and “The Value and Use of Human Instincts.” 

Proressor J. Mark Batpwin has returned from the South, where he 
lectured in the University of South Carolina and the Columbia College 
for women. He sailed on February 1 for Paris to lecture for the Comité 
France-Amérique on “ French and American Ideals.” 

Henrt Bereson, professor of philosophy in the University of Paris 
and visiting French professor at Columbia University for the year 1912- 
13, delivered his first lecture at Columbia University on February 3. 

Professor JAMES Haypen Turts, head of the department of philos- 
ophy in the University of Chicago, has been made chairman of the Illinois 
Committee on Social Legislation. 

Proressor WituiaM P. Montacue, of Columbia University, who was 
away on leave of absence during the first half year, returned from Europe 
on February 3. 





